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NOTES ON CLIMATOLOGY. 



ROBERT DEC. WARD. 



The Influence of Climate on Governments. — That climate 
exerts an influence, not only upon the habitability of the earth's 
surface and man's occupations, but also upon the state of society 
under which man lives and upon the development of civilization, 
has long been emphasized by students of climatology. The recent 
acquisition by the United States of a number of tropical islands 
has compelled our people as a whole to make some study of the 
climates of the new possessions, and of the influence which these 
climates are likely to have upon the occupation and government of 
these islands by a race from northern latitudes. Attention has 
been directed, as never before in this country, to the interesting 
and complex problem of the acclimatization of the white man in the 
tropics, and it is coming to be recognized that our future policy in 
some of these tropical islands is a question, not so much as to what 
we want to do, as it is a question, what will the climatic conditions 
allow us to do? 

The climatic control of the government of colonies was clearly 
emphasized by Arthur Silva White, in an article entitled British Unity 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine for August, 1896. The writer 
of this article divides British possessions outside of the British 
Isles into two classes: Colonies of Settlement, and Tropical Depend- 
encies. In the former, the climatic conditions are not unlike those 
of England, Scotland and Ireland; the populations are built up 
chiefly by immigrants from the British Isles, and the political insti- 
tutions are in close affinity with those of the mother-country. The 
Colonies of Settlement are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and, 
to a modified extent, Cape Colony and Natal, all of which, except 
the Northern part of Australia, lie in the temperate zone. The 
Tropical Dependencies, on the other hand, have tropical climates: 
they are regions in which, as a rule, northern Europeans cannot 
establish permanent homes, and in which they therefore form but a 
small fraction of the population. The superior attainments and 
resources of the Europeans enable them, however, in spite of their 
small numbers, to act as rulers of the native populations. The 
Tropical Dependencies of Great Britain include India, the Crown 
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Colonies and Protectorates, and the islands, naval and coaling sta- 
tions lying within the tropics. According to Mr. White's view, the 
only true British colonies are the self-governing colonies, which 
are really an extension of the mother-country beyond the seas. The 
remaining possessions, within the tropics, are merely appanages of 
the Empire. 

Benjamin Kidd, in his admirable little book, The Control of the 
Tropics, recognizes the difficulties in the way of the acclimatization of 
the white man in the tropics. Tropical regions can never be true 
colonies. The vast majority of their inhabitants must always con- 
tinue to be the natives. Mr. Kidd points out that there has 
never been, and there will not be, within any time with which we 
are concerned, good government, in the European sense, of the 
tropics by the natives of those regions. The development of the 
highest civilization has come, not in the tropics, where the condi- 
tions of life are easy, but outside of the tropics, where the climatic 
environment is more rigorous. The lesson of the past is, that there 
will be no development of the resources of the tropics under native 
government. The duty of the white race — the "White Man's 
Burden," as Kipling has poetically expressed it, is to govern the 
tropics as a trust for civilization, not on any local or low standards, 
but according to the highest standards and ideals of the high civil- 
ization which the white race represents. These standards and 
ideals have been developed and are nourished elsewhere than in the 
tropics. 

Another writer who clearly recognizes the climatic control over 
governments, is W. Alleyne Ireland, who has made a careful study 
of the condition of labor in several tropical countries. Mr. Ire- 
land, writing on this question in the Atlantic Monthly for December 
last, says that the attempt to govern the new tropical possessions 
of the United States on democratic principles is doomed to failure, 
for without forced labor, or some form of indentured labor, large 
industries cannot be developed in tropical lands, and forced labor 
means an upper, governing class, and a lower, more or less servile 
class. He points out also that the failure of France as a colonizing 
power has come largely from the fact that she has attempted to 
accomplish in the tropics what England has brought about only in 
her temperate colonies, i. e., France has tried to people her tropical 
possessions with Frenchmen, and thus to build up true colonies. 
Her difficulty has been that heir people will not emigrate to regions 
where they cannot become acclimated, and where there are no in- 
ducements for the making of permanent homes. 
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The most striking contribution to the subject under considera- 
tion is that by Hon. James Bryce, in the Century for March (British 
Experience in the Government of Colonies). Mr. Bryce divides 
the colonies of the world into three classes, temperate, subtropical 
and tropical. In the first of these classes, the race from the 
mother-land may live and thrive, may work out of doors as at 
home, and may bring up healthy children. Here the colonizing 
race now makes up, or will soon make up, the great mass of the 
population, and the institutions and the civilization are like those 
at home. In colonies of this type, such as Canada and Australia, 
the problem of government is easy. In the second class, the sub- 
tropical, the colonizing race may live, and may be able to maintain 
itself, but cannot do hard and continuous work. The population 
is largely or mainly made up of non-Europeans, and the manual 
labor is done by the native peoples, there being a sharp division 
between the more highly civilized, but small, upper class and the 
larger class of the native workers. Lastly, in the true tropical 
colony, such as central Africa or the Philippine Islands, the dis- 
tinction between the races is even more marked than in the sub- 
tropical group. The colonizing race is very small in numbers, 
owing to the climatic obstacles in the way of a permanent and 
healthy settlement in the country, while the natives are extremely 
numerous and of a low grade of civilization. The government of 
the colonies of the subtropical and tropical groups is a difficult 
problem. If these colonies are to be self-governing, there may be 
a suffrage wide enough to embrace all, or some, of the natives, or 
the suffrage may be restricted to Europeans (or, we may add, to 
Americans). The objection to the first plan is the ignorance of 
the natives. The objection to the second plan is that the white 
men are too few. Another plan is to allow an incorporated com- 
pany to rule the colony. Another is to proclaim a protectorate. 
And so on. 

The problems that present themselves in the settlement and 
government of true tropical dependencies are many and compli- 
cated. Lessons drawn from experience with regions in temperate 
latitudes are of little use. Institutions fit for temperate colonies 
are, in most cases, out of the question in the widely diverse condi- 
tions of the tropics. No satisfactory solution of the questions of 
government of tropical possessions can be reached without a full 
understanding of the importance of the control exercised by climate 

in such cases. 

Robert DeC. Ward. 



